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The Arab Refugees: A Grave Continuing Problem 


Heightened tension between Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries of the Middle East in recent weeks emphasizes the 
importance of the problem of the Arab refugees. (See 
INFORMATION SERVICE for June 21, 1952, for an earlier 
discussion. ) 

The 1952 Annual Report of the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East brings together the major developments 
from July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953. The most striking 
fact is that, five years after the outbreak of the Arab- 
Israeli hostilities, ‘there are still about 872,000 refugees 
depending on the relief provided by the international 
community,” or “almost exactly the same number” as there 
were at the end of 1951. When the Israeli government 
assumed responsibility for the refugees in that country 
19,000 persons were taken off the lists. The following 
table shows the number of refugees on UNRWA rolls 
as of June, 1953. 


102,095 

nwa 85,473 


From 22,000 to 25,000 children are born to the refugees 
yearly. “The need for measures to settle the problem is 
urgent, and the urgency increases every day.” 

Four agreements have been reached between UNRWA 
and three of the host countries. Two of these, when com- 
pleted, will “offer opportunities for becoming self- 
supporting” to some 150,000 to 200,000 refugees. They 
are the Yarmuk-Jordan Valley irrigation scheme and one 
to irrigate an area in the Sinai with water from the Nile. 

However, the official attitude of the Arab governments 


_ has not been greatly modified. By signing the agreements 


Syria, Jordan, and Egypt indicate, it seems, that they 
realize that the facilities provided the refugees are only 
temporary, and that the acceptance by a refugee of a 
house and a job does not affect his right to repatriation or 
compensation when the time comes. But this is “either 
not widely understood or deliberately ignored” by the 
refugees. Their opposition, with which the indigenous 
population of the host countries tend to sympathize, con- 


_ stitutes a “formidable obstacle” to real progress in re- 


habilitation. Some, to be sure, are ready to become self- 
supporting, given an opportunity. If the Yarmuk-Jordan 
Valley plan is to benefit Israel, Jordan, and Syria, the 
three countries will have to come to a definite agreement 
on the way in which the water is to be used. (As of mid- 
November this seems unlikely.) At best it would take 


several years before the full benefits of the Yarmuk plan 
could be realized, according to the UNRWA report. 

UNRWA’s mandate will end on June 30, 1954. But 
there is no hope of any significant diminution of the num- 
ber of refugees. “Not one of the host countries can af- 
ford, without serious economic dislocation, to bear un- 
aided the burden created by the presence of the refugees. 
On the other hand, the growing reluctance of contributors 
to continue to supply funds for relief is a factor to be 
reckoned with... .” 

About $121,000,000 has been spent for Arab refugee 
relief in the last five years; for this amount, says the 
Report, “nearly a million refugees have been fed and 
about a third of that number sheltered; there have been 
no major epidemics; and a considerable proportion of 
the children have been educated.” Even with the full co- 
operation of the host governments so large a number of 
persons could not have been assimilated even temporarily. 

“The over-all cost of relief is high. . . . The applica- 
tion of ceilings to ration lists has concealed the fact that 
the families of genuine refugees have been growing with- 
out an increase in the amount of food issued, so that 
each refugee in a larger family obtains something less 
to eat.” 

The Condition of the Refugees 


About a third of the refugees are living in UNRWA 
camps. Some are relatively small, with perhaps 800 in- 
habitants, others are camp cities of more than 20,000, 
according to Emile Samaan, an Egyptian journalist whose 
“eye-witness account” has just been published by the 
American Friends of the Middle East. Most common are 
tent camps. There are UNRWA regulations about the 
number of persons who should live in a tent unit. But 
the pressure for a place is so great that these are fre- 
quently ignored. 

The refugees living outside the camps “are now appeal- 
ing in ever-increasing numbers to UNRWA,” Mr. 
Samaan writes, “asking for shelter in camps where they 
can live rent free. However, the policy of UNRWA, due 
mostly to lack of funds, has been not to permit any ad- 
dition to the size or number of the existing camps. Thus 
these people are now in worse circumstances than the 
camp dwellers and are becoming an ever-increasing bur- 
den to the Arab states in which they reside. Mosques 
and churches have provided accommodations for a limited 
number, and many of the refugees have constructed small 
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shacks for themselves on the outskirts of cities. . . 
Others, finding no place to go, have even found shelter 
in dark, damp caves in the mountains.” 


Arab-Israeli Relations 


Ever since the end of the Arab-Israeli fighting in 
1948 there has been an uneasy truce. “Bitterness of feel- 
ing between Jew and Arab is greater now than it has ever 
been,” according to The Economist (London), October 
24, 1953. Violations of the truce by raids across the 
frontier, especially the Jordanian border, have mounted. 
On the Israeli side of the frontier are the Jewish agricul- 
tural settlements, which were Arab villages before the 
Israeli- Arab war. “Everywhere” on the Jordanian side 
“there is unemployment, overcrowding and starvation. . . . 
The dispossessed cross the line to help themselves to what 
they regard as their rightful property. These forays by 
individual Arabs take place almost nightly... .” 

The Jewish settler “is new to farming, and his daily 
burden is multiplied by the necessity of bringing in every 
piece of equipment every night.” There are more Arab 
forays than Israeli but “number can be outweighed by 
scale.” General Vagn Bennike of Denmark, Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine, 
told the UN Security Council that some forays into 
Jordan, notably at Qibya on October 15, were carried on 
by the Israeli army. (New York Times, October 28.) The 
Economist says that Israeli officers have on other occa- 
sions said that these raids were “needed to keep up the 
morale of the settlers.” Gen. Bennike described the situa- 
tion as one of a “chain reaction of retaliatory measures 
and blood feuds.” 


Anne O’Hare McCormick said in the New York Times, 
November 14, 1953, that “. . . listening . . . to the debate 
between Israel and Lebanon in the Security Council one 
saw once more, for the hundredth time, that reason does 
not prevail in these border disputes. . . . The emotions 
that come to the surface, or are worked up for political 
purposes, are rooted in old passions and in deep convic- 
tions of rightness on both sides.” 


The Churches Aid Arab Refugees 


This section is a summary of the contribution which the 
Protestant and Orthodox churches of the world are mak- 
ing to help the Arab refugees. The combined efforts of 
all the agencies, international, secular, and religious, are 
far from meeting essential human needs. There is no 
attempt to pass on the basic questions involved. 

Twenty-seven Christian voluntary agencies—Protes- 
tant and Orthodox—work together to supplement the 
help given the refugees by UNRWA. Some are missions, 
some are the Arab Christian churches of the area with 
many refugee members. A few are small institutions 
missionary or native—that are able to provide for a few 
individuals. The Near East Christian Council Committee 
for Refugee Work acts as a coordinating body and also 
provides additional services. The total program for 1953 
anticipated the provision of supplies, services, and cash 
relief of $2,001,985, according to a recent report from 
the Committee. Large as this may seem, the sums avail- 
able are “‘still totally inadequate to . . . meet more than a 
fraction of the requests for aid that reach us... .” 


Need for the Program 


UNRWA has never been able to provide all the serv- 
ices needed. Furthermore, UNRWA makes a distinction 
between “official” refugees—those listed on its rolls— 


and “economic” refugees. They have not lost their homes 
but they are in a “desperate” condition, as the UNRWA 
report states, because of the Arab-Israeli war and of the 
effects of the “official” refugees on the economy of the 
area. “Being still resident in their homes they have hitherto 
been disqualified from rations, though many of them have 
lost both their land and their employment. For poverty, 
malnutrition, sickness and despair, the frontier villages of 
West Jordan and the Gaza area present the gloomiest 
picture.” In the latter almost the entire non-refugee 
population are said to be “economic” refugees. As 
UNRWA turns its attention from relief to rehabilitation 
the need for the voluntary agencies increases. 

“More than ever before,” the Near East Christian 
Council Committee states, “the refugees are dependent for 
clothing upon the gifts of the voluntary agencies. Again, 
the rations supplied by UNRWA to ‘official’ refugees, 
amounting in value to only $2 per refugee per month, 
are quite inadequate for the maintenance of virility and 
sound health.” The dire effects of malnutrition on the 
children of the economic refugees are “only too patent.” 

Certain types of activities are carried on in greater or 
less degree by most of the agencies. Great quantities of 
clothing—but not enough—are distributed. Refugee chil- 
dren are accepted in mission schools without charge or 
at reduced fees. Often scholarships are provided for 
children in other institutions. Grants are made to mission 
hospitals also to enable them to serve more refugees than 
would otherwise be possible. A number of agencies have 
also set up special schools for refugee children. Most of 
the teachers in these schools are themselves refugees. 
Some provide special trade courses for young people. 
Sewing centers are established. Food and/or milk is 
distributed to the most needy. Part of this comes from 
UNICEF. 

Work of the NECC Committee 


The Near East Christian Council Committee aims to 
coordinate the work of the different Christian voluntary 
agencies, and to provide additional obviously-needed 
types of services. A modest grant from the World Coun- 
cil’s Department of Inter-Church Aid has made possible 
small grants to the Orthodox and Coptic churches in 
the area. Priority is given to projects which will promote 
training of leadership . . . or which will contribute to 
the strengthening of the spiritual life of the church.” 

Teachers in the UNRWA-UNESCO schools for the 
refugees and welfare workers in the camps have, for the 
most part, had but little training. Two short, intensive 
courses for teachers and one for headmasters and ad- 
ministrators were held in the summer of 1953 in coop- 
eration with the Roman Catholic Pontifical Mission and 
UNRWA-UNESCO. Three such courses for welfare 
workers were also conducted. 

Wherever possible refugees are helped to become self- 
supporting. Publicity is given to opportunities offered 
by the UNRWA Placement Office in Muslim countries, 
travel loans are available through the World Council of 
Churches service, and small loans are also made to help 
individuals set themselves up in business. 

In the different host countries “area committees” of 
the Near East Christian Council Committee grant sub- 
sidies to a wide variety of projects carried on by its mem- 
ber agencies and take responsibility for certain projects 
as well. Two schools for refugee children in West Jordan, 
for instance, have a total attendance of more than 700 
children. 
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In the Nablus area of West Jordan where there are 
six refugee camps and 50 frontier villages, the NECC 
Committee supervises a welfare team of four persons, 
pays the salaries of the three Palestinian workers, and 
the expenses of the different projects. Feeding-centers, 
carried on by these workers, in three frontier villages pro- 
vide food for 1,260 children. “All kinds of social welfare 
cases are receiving aid, including orphan children, the 
mentally and physically sick, and sufferers from TB. 
Several courses of vocational training have been started, 
e.g. in pre-nursing and mechanics, and whenever possible 
boys are apprenticed” to learn trades. “Literacy campaigns 
have been launched in several villages. There are also 
schemes for raising the economic level of the community 
by sheep-rearing, poultry-farming, and fruit growing.” 

At Hebron two welfare workers provided by the Men- 
nonite Central Committee have set up a similar program. 
More than 2,000 persons receive milk at three milk cen- 
ters. Seed corn is provided for local farmers. The NECC 
Committee pays for a Palestinian worker and subsidizes 
the other activities. In the Irbid area of East Jordan a 
welfare center includes a clinic, a prenatal center, and a 
baby feeding-center. Similar work is maintained in other 
areas. In Lebanon, and in some of the other countries, 
lending libraries have been set up in the camps and other 
centers. 

In Gaza where the Church Missionary Society Hos- 
pital is the only Christian voluntary agency of any size 
the NECC Committee has set up a sewing center to re- 
pair and alter garments before they are distributed. The 
Egyptian government provides rations for the economic 
refugees, but these are only about half that given by 
UNRWA. Additional food is so badly needed that “as- 
sistance must be limited to genuine emergency cases.”’ 
Gaza College, sponsored by two members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, receives a large subsidy. A commer- 
cial course for young men has been established there. 
Many supplementary aids for the schools are provided. 

In Egypt the Area Committee of the NECC is the 
main channel of church service to the refugees in Egypt. 
“This Committee . . . seeks, on the one hand, to interest 
public opinion in Egypt in the needs of the refugees in 
the Gaza area, and to raise funds and collect clothing 
for them, and on the other, to assist to the best of its 
ability, the refugees resident in Egypt itself.” 

Many scholarships are provided by the NECC for 
Arab children in mission schools in Israel (about 4,500 
Arabs attend such schools). In cooperation with the 
YMCA a vocational school giving commercial courses has 
been opened at Nazareth. A number of recreational pro- 
grams are carried on, or substantially aided. 

The total budget of the NECC Committee, including 
both donated supplies and money for 1953, was estimated 
at $622,558. The distribution of clothing, foodstuffs, 
etc., accounts for about two-thirds of this. This budget is 
met by contributions from Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States. About four-fifths of the 
total amount comes from the United States through the 
National Council’s Church World Service. 

The Lutheran World Federation 

The Lutheran World Federation has the largest pro- 
gram of any of the voluntary agencies in the NECC Com- 
mittee. Its most extensive work is in West Jordan. No 
distinction is made between official and economic refu- 
gees. Financially, the largest part of its program is the 
distribution of clothing. In 1952 the value of the cloth- 
ing distributed in the different areas was estimated at 
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more than $400,000. Large amounts of foodstuffs are 
also provided, in part to non-Lutheran institutions and, 
in part, directly to the refugees. More than 104,000 pa- 
tients (half of them are official refugees) are treated 
annually at five clinics and a first-aid center in West 
Jordan. Two schools, a trade school, two orphanages, 
and a center for blind young men provide for 680 refu- 
gees and 252 non-refugees. A new clinic has recently 
been opened in Syria. 


The Mennonite Central Committee 


The Mennonite Central Committee provides trained 
personnel for a number of institutions run by other agen- 
cies. Thus, the American staff of the Hebron welfare 
center are Mennonites. There are two nurses in hospitals, 
five young men do relief work in different centers. The 
Mennonite center at Jericho has vocational schools in 
carpentry and shoe-making, educational and recreational 
services for boys, and six sewing classes. 


The Work of the Friends 


The two Friends’ schools in Ramallah have 154 refu- 
gee pupils on scholarships. Their staff help in the super- 
vision of the NECC schools in the neighborhood. 

The American Friends Service Committee is doing 
pioneer work in its two centers in Israel. “At Acre a 
community center to which all inhabitants, Arab or Jew- 
ish, are welcome, has been established. Its activities com- 
prise a nursery school, an infant welfare center with 
instruction for girls in baby care and home-nursing, sew- 
ing classes, a recreational program for young men and 
women, and a workshop where young men are taught to 
make toys, tables and similar articles. . . . At Tur’an 
there is an agricultural center and a health program. Two 
American agriculturalists live in this village of 1,500 in- 
habitants. . . . With the help of two Arab assistants they 
give a practical demonstration of modern methods of 
farming. . . . An American public health nurse, with 
an Arab colleague, conducts an infant welfare center, 
and gives instruction in sanitation and measures for pro- 
moting public health.” 

The Committee takes responsibility, in cooperation 
with several other organizations, for a work camp “at- 
tended by Arabs (both Christian and Muslim), by Jews 
(both new and long-time residents), and by a limited num- 
ber of foreigners.” 


The Church Missionary Society 

The Anglican Church Missionary Society has the most 
comprehensive program of any agency in East Jordan 
and Gaza. At its relief center in Zerka, Jordan, as of 
1952, whole milk is distributed daily to “550 nursing 
mothers, TB sufferers and other sick patients, while 650 
children and old people receive supplementary feeding. 
. .. There is a school for 100 girls and a club for 150 
young men and boys. At a sewing center women and 
girls are taught dressmaking, as well as embroidery and 
lace-making. Everything possible is done to encourage 
self-support, and to this end a number of schemes have 
been initiated which include basket-making by blind men; 
the setting up of a ceramic and brick factory; and the 
establishment of a farm and market-garden.” 

In Gaza the Church Missionary Society Hospital is 
the only Christian agency of any size. It is the “princi- 
pal base for surgical work in the whole Gaza strip.” 
Nurses and hospital technicians are trained. UNRWA 
subsidize it but staff and administration are the respon- 
sibility of C.M.S. 
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The Arab Churches 


The Arab Christian churches of the Near East have, 
of course, been tremendously involved in the Arab refu- 
gee problem. Large numbers of their members are them- 
selves refugees. The financial amounts they have been 
able to contribute are small but the effort made to help 
their fellows is striking. In Lebanon “almost every mem- 
ber” of the Arab Evangelical Episcopal Community is a 
refugee; in West Jordan “the majority are refugees.” 
Their work is done for all refugees whether Christian or 
Muslim. A hospital and clinic are conducted in the Nablus 
area. There are also refugee schools and scholarships 
for students as well as direct relief and other types of 
community service. 

The largest Christian community in West Jordan is 
the Greek Orthodox Church. From the beginning of the 
hostilities in Palestine it has “strained every effort to 
meet the needs of its members, whether they are official 
or economic refugees. Within its monasteries and con- 
vents it has provided a home for numerous families.” 
With help from other agencies it operates a soup-kitchen 
and a milk-center. Scholarships are provided for refu- 
gee children. Members of the Greek Orthodox Com- 
munity maintain an invalids’ home at Beit Jal which de- 
pends on private contributions. In Lebanon the Greek 
Orthodox Church has accommodated many refugees, rent 
free, on church property, and has provided direct relief, 
medical services, and educational facilities in day and 
night schools. Refugees have been cared for in their 
orphanages and homes for the aged. “The members of 
the Greek Orthodox Society for Palestine Refugees de- 
vote their energies unsparingly to helping their fellow- 
churchmen from Palestine.” 

All the members of the Syrian Orthodox Church in 
West Jordan are refugees, official or economic, “and all 
are in desperate need.” Many of them have been “up- 
rooted from their homes at least twice in their lifetime.” 
The Church conducts schools for refugees in Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and Amman. (In 1948 it had no members in 
Amman but there are now 815 in “direst poverty.”) 
There are 320 children in the three schools. The Church 
also supervises a milk-center and soup-kitchen. There 
are not many Syrian Orthodox refugees in Lebanon but 
some refugee children are provided for in their school 
and orphanage in Beirut. Much of the money for their 
relief work comes from Lebanese in the United States. 

More than 3,000 refugee members of the Armenian 
Orthodox Church (Jerusalem Patriarchate) have been 
given shelter and food on church premises. Only a quar- 
ter of the 600 children in the Patriarchal school can pay 
fees; the Patriarchate makes up the difference. 

The Coptic Orthodox Church in West Jordan has also 
cared for refugees on its premises. Some orphans are 
supported. There is a large school in Jerusalem with 390 
pupils and another is to be opened shortly. 


The Anglican Bishopric of Jerusalem 


A wide range of services are carried on in Jordan by 
the Anglican Bishopric of Jerusalem. In that city nine 
refugee dressmakers are employed to repair or alter gar- 
ments before they are distributed. Single-room houses 
for 22 refugee families who have been living in caves 
have been built on the eastern slope of the Mount of 
Olives, and others are planned. Provision is made for a 
cistern, a communal oven, a school and a boundary wall. 
Another housing scheme at Zerka, also sponsored by the 
Bishopric, provides houses for middle-class refugees who 


are employed, or can secure regular employment. ‘There 
is a long waiting list for the next house.” 


Other agencies carrying on extensive work among the 
refugees are the Congregational Christian Churches, the 
Presbyterian U.S.A., and the British-Syrian Lebanese 
Mission in Lebanon; The YMCA and the YWCA in 
Jordan and Lebanon; the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society in Damascus; the Church of the Nazarene, and 
the Southern Baptist Church in Jordan. 

What the Churches Might Do 

A. Willard Jones, principal of the Friends’ boys’ school 
at Ramullah who has recently become executive secretary 
of the NECC Committee for Refugee Work, wrote to the 
National Council’s Joint Committee on Arab Refugees 
on October 28 that “there is unlimited need in Jordan and 
other areas for the economic refugees and for assistance 
to frontier villages.” The welfare teams in Jordan can 
“expand just as much and fast as you will allow but 
their expansion must be steadily supported and not al- 
lowed to vacillate. ... There is a steady drift of refugees 
to the East Bank of the Jordan these days. It is partly in 
the hope of finding work in the Yarmuk Valley and 
partly because Amman is growing rapidly and affords 
some chance for employment. This new work does not 
always materialize and the refugee may find himself 
worse off than before. For this reason we need to ex- 
pand our work in East Jordan. . . . Again, the frontier 
villages are constantly being raided and new refugees 
created. UNRWA will not add them to their rolls even 
though in some cases temporary aid is offered .... 

“Lebanon is always eager to put more into loans as 
well as into educational and hospital work. In Lebanon 
there are doubtless more and better economic opportuni- 
ties for the recipients of these small loans to . . . become 
independent and to get off relief rolls... . 

“Hundreds of children are born annually into refugee 
families. I am told that none of these newcomers receive 
ration cards. What are the Christian forces going to do 
for these ‘innocents’ ?” 


A Missionary Speaks 


Miss Winifred A. Coate, superintendent of the Church 
Missionary Society Refugee Relief Center at Zerka, 
Jordan, describes “The Condition of Arab Refugees in 
Jordan” in /nternational Affairs (London) for October. 
While there have been no major epidemics, there is, she 
writes, “much minor illness and loss of efficiency ; much 
mental and nervous disorder.” In one camp a “newly- 
qualified” young doctor has responsibility for “the medi- 
cal care for nearly 20,000 refugees.” Here 6,000 men 
have been unemployed for five years. “UNRWA has ap- 
pealed to the Near East Christian Council’s Refugee Coin- 
mittee for help in staffing to improve morale” in this camp. 

Miss Coate comments that a voluntary agency, such as 
the Zerka center, “can often give more effective aid to 
individuals and small communal groups than is possible 
with a large international organization.” 

The majority of the people “want to work” but they 
resist the large scale employment plans. The chief reasons, 
for this are partly political but largely fear that they 
“will lose their ration card—their only security.” They 
are, however, ready to take part with “initiative and 
energy” in the small industries started by the voluntary 
agencies. The experiments of the Near East Christian 
Council teams “have resulted in ‘pilot projects’ of real 
value.” 
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